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Miss Sinclair even carries her war into the camp of the Psycho- 
physical-parallelists and tilts not without success against the formidable 
Wundt. 

But the New Realism is an enemy of a different breed, as the 
author herself with some trepidation confesses. The New Realism 
is not popular philosophy, but technical philosophy. It seeks with 
grim resolution and by exact methods to solve one of the traditional 
problems, the problem of knowledge. Hitherto Miss Sinclair has done 
rather better than her opponents ; she has at least asserted and main- 
tained superiority; she has convinced her readers that she and they 
see the truth in its simplicity as the party in opposition does not. But 
although she points out difficulties enough in Neo-Realism, she is not 
successful, as she has been in the previous cases, in cutting the ground 
from beneath her adversaries' feet or in soaring over the barriers 
which they erect. Neo-Realism is not destroyed or surrounded; it is 
merely somewhat damaged. And the author ends by appropriating 
from it what seems its most questionable feature — its doctrine of 
universals. 

Whether the chapter on mysticism, which the author has intro- 
duced, really belongs in a book of serious philosophy is a doubtful but 
not very important question. Certainly Miss Sinclair has made the 
subject interesting and she offers at least one new and valuable sug- 
gestion. It appears to be true, she says in effect, that in mystical 
experience the psyche usually obeys the tendency to travel backwards 
to the prehuman state of mind, or at any rate to the early-human, 
instinctive, fearful, and nightmarish condition; but then it may move 
forward toward the future— -a thought the implications of which are 
exciting if not wholly philosophical. 

Many readers of this treatise of Miss Sinclair's will become devotees 
of philosophy if they are not so to begin with, and all will look forward 
to the appearance of the author's forthcoming book, The Way of 
Sublimation, in the reasonable expectation that it will prove a moral 
and mental stimulus of the most effective and beneficent sort. 



The Philippines, to the End of Commission Government, and 
The Philippines, to the End of the Military Regime. By Charles 
B. Elliott. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1917. 

Americans desiring general information in regard to the Philip- 
pines may consult a great variety of fairly reliable and well-written 
works. There are available in English no fewer than twenty rather 
popular accounts of these islands. This number includes four books 
by D. C. Worcester and one, The Philippine Problem, by Frederick 
Chamberlin; it does not include books dealing with special phases of 
the Philippine question, reports such as that of Charles T. Magoon 
upon the legal status of the islands acquired by the United States in the 
war with Spain, nor books dealing with larger matters of foreign policy 
to which the Philippine problem is germane, such as C. A. Conant's 
The United States in the Orient or Coolidge's The United States as a 
World Power. Nor are important autobiographies like those of Ad- 
miral Dewey and Theodore Roosevelt, both of which contain matter 
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of lively interest regarding the Philippines, reckoned in making up the 
number of direct sources of information. 

Despite this extensive literature, there is still room, and indeed 
need, for a more thorough and authoritative work than has yet been 
produced. Philippine history has been investigated usually in a some- 
what perfunctory manner, rather with a view to satisfying curiosity 
than to establishing historic truths. The Philippine " question " has 
been largely treated as a subject for debate. Public interest in the 
work accomplished in the Philippines by the American Commission has 
been, except when influenced by political opinions, of much the same 
nature as that inspired by the Panama Canal. Travel books and books 
descriptive of administrative accomplishment are acceptable and those 
by writers of wide knowledge and considerable authority, such as 
Worcester and Chamberlin, are of great value. But even when the 
full merit of these last two writers, in particular, is recognized, it 
remains true that a comprehensive work on the Philippines, historic 
in point of view, and conservative in judgment is sure of a welcome 
from serious students and from all who desire to base their judgments 
upon an adequate consideration of the facts. 

Such a work has now been given to the public. In two volumes 
Charles B. Elliott has treated practically every important class of facts 
relating to the Philippines, shirking no difficulties, yielding to no 
predilections, treating of the remote past with surprising accuracy and 
fulness, judging the recent past with judicial fairness and with the 
realism of a scientific historian. The extent of the field covered in 
these two volumes is remarkable. The sources that had to be consulted 
include not less than four hundred important books, pamphlets and 
official documents. The early history of the islands, the whole theory 
and practice of colonization, the Spanish and the American administra- 
tion of Philippine affairs, problems of economics, special problems 
of transportation — all these and many other topics are clearly and 
compendiously treated. Readers who realize that large works are 
properly the outcome of a more rigorous process of sifting and selection 
than are smaller ones will understand the magnitude of the labor per- 
formed by Dr. Elliott and will know how to value the definiteness of 
the results he has obtained. 

Such a book as this should of course be written by one thoroughly 
familiar with the work of the American Commission in the Philippines 
and preferably by one who actually took part in that work. Dr. Elliott 
has both these qualifications and the further qualification that his 
temper is wholly judicial. Formerly Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Minnesota, later Justice of the Supreme Court of the Philippines, 
a member of the Philippine Commission and Secretary of Commerce 
and Police in the Government of the Philippines, he is eminently fitted 
to deal with both the larger questions and the technical details of his 
subject. First-hand knowledge treated by one whose ordinary frame 
of mind is that of a judge rather than an executive leads to impartiality 
and breadth of view. 

Those who wish to form an unbiassed opinion regarding the policy 
of the United States toward the Philippine people should not fail to 
read Dr. Elliott's chapter upon " The Independence Movement " and 
indeed this chapter ought to be read by every one who is unaware that 
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the Philippine question is still a vital one. It will be found that the author 
has left the question of ultimate Philippine independence quite open; 
that he has discussed this problem on a level quite above that of 
" liberal " sentiment in favor of self-government or of racial disparage- 
ment ; but that he does point out compellingly the need of a consistent 
policy on the part of the American people and that he does furnish the 
materials for deciding what this policy should be. 

In a very dry light, moreover, Dr. Elliott has reviewed the story 
of the American conquest of the Philippines and has discussed the 
relations of the American Government with the Spanish authorities 
and with the insurgents. It is in this part of his work that the effect 
of absolute impartiality and mature judgment may be most fully ap- 
preciated by an ordinary reader. The author's statements of fact and 
estimates of character are measured and definite. Dr. Elliott is fair to 
all parties. He understands the motives and methods of the insurgents, 
their characteristics as Philippine politicians, their childishness, their 
shrewdness and their genuine aspirations — understands them as Ad- 
miral Dewey and others did not. He is fair to Aguinaldo, whose career 
and character he has unpretentiously portrayed in a manner that 
seems final, He is fair even to certain erring consuls. His unbiassed 
story of the whole series of negotiations incident to the taking over of 
the Philippines by this Government — a story which includes a full ac- 
count of the making of the treaty of peace between Spain and the 
United States — is something more than schoolbook history or academic 
monograph. 

It is well that this definitive history has become available at a time 
when it may exercise a real influence upon the shaping of policy. 



Letters About Shelley. Interchanged by three friends — Edward 
Dowden, Richard Garnett and Wm. Michael Rossetti. Edited by R. S. 
Garnett. New York: George H. Doran Company, 1917. 

One may care for Wordsworth because he was a philosopher, for 
Burns because he was an idiomatic and musical Scot, for Keats be- 
cause some of his pieces are pretty, for Tennyson because he was a 
consummate artist, and for other poets for other more or less irrelevant 
reasons ; but one cannot like Shelley unless one likes undiluted poetry. 
Poetry at Shelley's highest level is either insight or madness. And 
it is insight or madness manifesting itself in a vehement and prosetyl- 
izing manner. " You might as well go to a gin-shop for a 
leg of mutton as expect anything human or earthly from me," the 
poet truly declared ; and if we value Shelley's poetry we value the un- 
human and the unearthly. There is no way of teaching an apprecia- 
tion of Shelley; and the reasoning by which F. W. H. Myers and 
others have sought to justify and explain the poet's dizziest flights is 
hardly more acceptable to " sensible " people than are the poems them- 
selves. Liking for undiluted poetry depends, after all, upon a kind of 
faith, and as in religious matters so in poetry, faith in another's faith 
may enable one to catch glimpses of truth or beauty. 

Three of the best known men of letters of the last century were 



